THE FATAL WALTZ. 
by Mrs. C. K. POWNELL. 


When | was a young girl. | remember paying a visit to an old 
venerable pile in the country, whose dark walls and intricate passages 
made an indelible impression on my childish imagination. It stood in a 
grove of ancient trees, apart from the rest of the village; and nothing 
can be conceived more solitary than this old pile, when the shades of 
night had stolen around it. | shall never forget my childish fears 
whenever | had occasion to travel its long echoing corridors after 
twilight, and when even the shadows of the trees without, falling 
across the floor, stirred wierd feelings at my heart 


| visited the place again in my nineteenth year, but it had lost much of 
its influence over my mind. The house seemed neither so large nor so 
solitary as when | visited it in childhood. | could now traverse its wide 
old staircase after nightfall without a quickened pulsation of the heart, 
and could lie on my pillow and hear the trees moaning without, and 
yet keep my head uncovered by the bed-clothes. 


But there was one object about the old mansion which remained 
unchanged, appearing to my fancy just as she had appeared to me 
ten years before. | mean my aunt Mary. How shall | describe her? She 
was a Cheerful old body, whose kindness of heart was discernible in 
every lineament of her face. She wore a close neat cap, and a gown 
of a pattern which had been out of date at least twenty years. A pin 
cushion usually hung suspended, by a silver chain, from her girdle; 
and in her hands were always to be seen the never-idle knitting 
needles. She was the village wonder in the way of simples, and had a 
knack of preserving peaches, quinces, &c. that few could equal. Her 
face was like a quiet landscape, soothing the heart by its untroubled 
expression. Her smile was ineffably sweet. Yet she had always a sort 
of half melancholy look, as if sorrow had, long years before, been 
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busy with her heart. When | first visited her, | was struck with this 
settled yet subdued expression; but | was then too young to think 
much of the matter. On my second visit, however, my curiosity was 
aroused, and, as aunt Mary was an old maid, | busied myself in 
imagining a thousand versions of what | supposed to be the story of 
her heart. She had been unfortunate in love, of that | was sure. Aunt 
Mary saw my curiosity, and one evening, after we had drawn around 
the fire, and were alone, she gratified me with the following story. 


| was once as young as you, Carry, and had the reputation of being 
handsome beside. | was certainly rather a belle in the village, and was 
in requisition at every ball or sleigh-ride. Flattered by the attentions 
paid me | became at length a flirt, and sacrificed many a worthy man 
to my vanity, by indirectly encouraging his attentions until he had 
staked his all on winning me, when | coolly dismissed him, affecting 
astonishment at his love. Ah! Carry, our sex little think of the misery 
we inflict, until, like me, they have met their punishment. 


My heart, in this career of folly, for a long time remained untouched. 
But at length | was introduced to a person, who, from the first moment 
of our acquaintance, awakened an interest in my heart. He was at that 
time just entering on the practice of the profession of the law, and his 
friends were sanguine of the success which his talents Would secure 
him. Certainly, | never met a more fascinating companion, and this 
fascination was to be attributed chiefly to his powers of conversation. 
Unlike all the rest | had met, he seemed insensible to my charms, and 
though his demeanor was polite, it had not the warmth which 
characterized that of others toward me. It was perhaps even cold—yet 
his heart was generous to a fault. This piqued me. | determined to win 
him. 


| will not detail the means by which | succeeded in my design. But 
although my feelings at first were those only of pique, they grew 
rapidly into those of love —warm, deep, uncontrollable love! Yes! | 
loved Albert Charters as few women have loved, with all the fervor of 
a passionate soul, with all the intensity of a first affection. He returned 
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my love. And when his passion had been confessed, and | had 
promised to be his, he acknowledged that he had loved me from the 
first, and that he had been restrained from confessing his passion at 
once only by the fear lest | might be the heartless thing, which too 
many were disposed to call me. How my heart upbraided me at these 
words!—for it was only by concealing this trait in my character that | 
had won his love. | felt the deception | had practised on him: | felt that, 
if he ever discovered it his noble nature would spurn me from him. But 
| resolved to be, in future, all that he could wish! 


Albert was indeed a being such as few women have ever been loved 
by —generous, and high-minded, he was calculated to awaken 
affection if ever one of his sex was. He had a lofty idea of a true 
woman. Above all he looked for her to be guiltless of anything like 
deception —I felt, from the first, that his love would cease if he came 
to believe me guilty of an untruth. But, with all this, he had the highest 
confidence in her he loved. | remember once when we talked of this 
subject he said, 


“| cannot understand that love which has not the fullest reliance in the 
faith of the beloved object. Years might separate me from the mistress 
of my heart, but | should feel no jealousy. | could not love unless | 
believed her | loved incapable of betraying me.” 


| felt it was an honor to be loved by one who thought thus. 


| have said he had a lofty, notion of the female character. He disliked 
much of that which fashion tolerates; especially was he an enemy to 
waltzing. Often have | heard him say that he could never love a 
woman who would suffer an almost total stranger to encircle her waist 
in this amusement. How | feared lest some one would whisper to him 
that | had once indulged in this pastime merely to bring new victims to 
my toils. But happily we met while | was on a visit to a neighboring 
city, where there were few to betray me. Yet the consciousness that | 
was deceiving him was always a thorn in my bosom, and often would | 
have told him all if | had dared. Ah! never expect to win or retain 
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affection by such means. My punishment was at hand. 


The time came, at length, at which | was to return home, and a large 
party was given in honor of me a few days prior to my leaving the city. 
Among the guests was a gentleman who resided in our village. | 
trembled, 


| scarcely knew why, when | saw him enter—I trembled more when he 
advanced toward me and asked me to waltz. | declined. He seemed 
somewhat surprised; but | said nothing. Albert had overheard his 
request, and evinced, | thought, some surprise in his countenance, 
that an old friend, who must have known my sentiments, should have 
asked me to waltz. 


“lam so glad you have come,” said |, taking his arm, “for Mr. Carleton 
has been asking me to waltz. He is one of your quizzing kind, and is 
ever pestering me on the subject” 


| felt my cheek burn as | uttered this untruth, but | feared that Albert’s 
suspicions had been aroused, and it was necessary to allay them. His 
reply showed me that my consciousness of guilt had awakened 
unnecessary fears. 


“lam surprised at the rudeness of Mr. Carleton in pressing you about 

a subject, on which he knows your opinions. Let us,” he continued, in 

a tone that convinced me he had entertained no suspicion of the truth, 
“let us promenade!” 


In less than a week | took a tearful farewell of P--, and returned to my 
native village. It was October when | reached home, and Albert was to 
follow me in the spring. Until then | had to content myself with his 
letters instead of himself—letters, which however dear, were nothing 
to the eloquent voice of the writer. 


| had heard often through the newspapers of the triumph of my adored 
Albert at the bar and in the Senate; for he had already entered 
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political life, and was foremost in his party for talents and popularity. 
How my heart beat, how my eyes swam when | perused the accounts 
of the effect produced by his eloquence. His success endeared him 
more and more to my heart: 


| felt as if his triumphs were my own, and my pride rose in proportion. 


But much as | worshipped Albert my vanity was still strong within me, 
and | had been but a few months at home before my love of 
admiration led me into many acts of which my conscience told me he 
would disapprove. At first my remorse was great, when, after 
spending an evening abroad, | returned to my chamber with the 
consciousness of having, in the excitement of company, sought as of 
old to attract admirers by those arts which | knew Albert despised, and 
which he deemed me above descending to; but gradually this wore off 
and by the time the winter was at its height, | was as eager as ever for 
the applause of salons, as full of the arts of the coquette as | was 
before Albert had taught me to love. Often, however, | felt remorse for 
my conduct, and resolved to be really what my lover supposed me to 
be. But my vanity always triumphed; and | consoled my more selfish 
fears by the thought that he could never learn my conduct 


It was in the full tide of the annual round of parties which the winter 
brought with it that | was invited to attend a ball at a neighboring 
village. | went of course. Mr. Carleton who had lately come into 
possession of a splendid fortune was there, and was the mark to 
which all the designing belles directed their charms. He was ignorant 
of my engagement with Albert, for the matter had been kept a 
profound secret and on this evening my vanity was elevated by the 
particularity of the attentions he paid to me. | felt that | was envied by 
nearly all my sex in the room, and my spirits rose in proportion at my 
silly triumph. At length Mr. Carleton asked me to waltz. For a moment 
| hesitated, since, far as my folly had gone, it had not led me 
heretofore to break Albert’s express wish on this subject; but after 
reflecting that he could not possibly hear of it, and thinking how it 
would add to my present triumph, | consented; and with my partner’s 
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arm fondly encircling my waist, and my breath mingling with his own, | 
was being whirled through this mazy dance, when, on looking up a 
moment, as we approached the lower end of the room, | saw the face 
of Albert gazing on me in sorrow and surprise. He seemed to have 
just come in. As his eye caught mine an expression of mournful 
reproof, which was succeeded by a look of the keenest agony, passed 
across his face. | felt the room swim giddily around me, and uttering a 
stifled shriek, | sank in a dead faint to the floor. | recollect nothing 
more for days. 


When | recovered my senses | found myself lying on a sick-bed, with 
my dear mother watching tearfully beside me. She clasped me in her 
arms, and thanked heaven that | was still alive. Then, as my 
recollection returned to me, and | eagerly asked if Albert had called, 
she drew me closer to her breast, and wept afresh. | knew by those 
agonising tears that my folly had met its own punishment, and | 
fainted away again. 


| will not tire you with the account of my long recovery. It was only 
when | was convalescent that my mother put a letter in my hand, 
whose every word is engraven on my memory. It was from Albert. By 
the date | knew that it was written on the night of that fatal ball. The 
note had neither address nor signature. “Farewell,” it said, “and 
forever. | see that | have been deceived; but—oh! Mary—that it should 
have been by you. Never more can | love you, since | cannot longer 
confide in your truth. Farewell!” 


How many tears | shed over that little fragment of paper it avails not to 
say. | felt that it cut me off from hope; and | knew that my own folly 
had brought on this punishment This aggravated my grief, and long 
kept me on the borders of the grave. 


| learned that Albert, having been brought unexpectedly near our 

village by business, had determined to surprise me by a visit. He had 
stopped at the house, but hearing that | was at the ball, he had ridden 
over for me, as he had but a single day to spend at our house. Bitter! 
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bitter! was that visit to me. And yet my deceit merited such 
punishment 


| never saw Albert after that fatal night. He returned to the distant city 
of P--, and thenceforth | was cured of my vanity. | trust this trial 
changed me, and made me a different being. And now you know, 
dear Carry, why | am an old maid, and why a shade of sorrow will 
often steal over me. Oh! take lesson by me, and discard vanity. 
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My aunt Mary ceased, and as she turnd away, | saw her wipe a tear 
from her eye. The snows of fifty years had not quenched the feelings 
of her heart; nor could the lessons of religion wholly remove her 
sorrow. Often, during her narration; had her voice faltered with 
emotion From that day | loved my aunt Mary more than ever; and from 
that day, | too, | trust, was a better woman. 


Cincinnati, 1842. 
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